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Fotfoiv/Vm the peaceful passage of Kenya's new constitution last week, The Washington Post and the 
Financial Times have each published editorials praising Kenya's monumental efforts at democratic 
reform. The full text of these editorials is reproduced below. 
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Free and fair 

The Washington Post ~ g 

There are two reasons to hail the adoption of Kenya's new constitution, which won about two-thWs of 
the vote in a national referendum last week. The first cause for celebration is that the vote itself, ^nd 
the campaign preceding it, took place, for the most part, peacefully. ^ 
This was far from predictable in a country whose last presidential election, in 2007, devolved intoco 
horrific ethnic violence that claimed the lives of 1,300 people. But the major political parties that have 
been governing in coalition since the upheaval basically kept their promises to keep the voting free and 
fair. 

The second Is the content of the constitution itself. It would turn Kenya into a more democratic and less 
centralized country than it has been under the laws bequeathed to it by Britain, the colonial power, 
before independence in 1963. The old system, with its overly powerful presidency, encouraged a 
winner-take-all political culture that, in turn, inflamed hostility and tension among the largest ethnic 
groups. This constitution limits the president's power, making him or her subject to impeachment. It 
also creates countervailing power centers, such as a Supreme Court and a Senate, and gives local 
authorities more autonomy. 

With 40 million people and abundant natural resources, Kenya has tremendous potential for economic 
growth Corruption and political repression, especially under former president Daniel arap Moi have 
hindered its progress in recent years. The constitution will take five years to implement in full, but it 
raises the chances that Kenya can overcome its historical shortcomings and emerge as a leader in a 
region East Africa, that badly needs some stability. This "significant step forward for Kenya's 
democracy," as President Obama described the ratification, is also a step toward closer cooperation 
between the United States and the country where Mr. Obama's father was born. 

The Washington Post editorial may also be accessed here. 
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Kenya's chance 

Financial Times 



A thousand dead; 300,000 displaced; a country on the brink of civil war: the results of Kenya's 2007 
general election, marred by vote-rigging and violence, make grim reading. The country's latest trip to 
the polling booths has been altogether more positive. On August 4, Kenyans voted by a two-thirds 
majority for a new constitution. 

Given the precedents, the mere fact that the vote was well organized and peaceful was a triumph. 
Backed by both Mwai Kibaki, the president, and Raila Odinga, his prime minister and bitter rival in 2007, 
Kenya's new constitution offers the country a chance of unity. But better still, it deals with some of the 
country's persistent problems. 

The powers of the president will be curbed. Greater power will be devolved to Kenya's regions, which 
should both make local politicians more accountable and ensure tribes which miss out on the presidency 
still have a say in domestic affairs. The establishment of a committee with the power to repossess and 
redistribute land acquired illegally should ease the struggles of Kenya's landless youth. These changes 
should limit the scope for political patronage. 

Caveats apply. In the Rift Valley, the source of the upheavals in 2007, the constitution was rejected as 
decisively as it was accepted elsewhere. The government forestalled violence by sending 10,000 police 
to the area before the vote. It must now also address the simmering discontent among the local Kalenjin 
majority who rejected the constitution due partly to fears that they are losing influence in their 
traditional heartland. 

Kenya's constitution must still be ratified - clause by clause - by its parliament. This will offer ample 
scope for troublemaking, There are also limits to what constitutions can achieve. Kenya's latest offering 
will not in itself change the climate of corruption and impunity that hangs over political circles. No senior 
government figure has been tried for corruption in the last decade, despite an impressive array of 
candidates. This needs to change. 

As Kenya heads towards elections in 2012, its allies should back its efforts at reform. In a region of 
troubled states wracked by instability and extremism, Kenya has immense significance as a broadly pro- 
western democracy, fragile as it is. Although previous bouts of optimism have been undermined by 
events, the country's sense of rebirth should be encouraged. The latest wind of change to sweep 
through the country could just bring lasting good. 

The Financial Times editorial may also be accessed here . 

For more information, please contact Anjali Reddy at (202) 777-3508 or areddy@dsdc.cdm. 
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the Republic of Kenya. Additional information is available at the Department of Justice, Washington, DC 



